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THE WAR: 


NOT FOR EMANCIPATION OR CONFISCATION. 


& 


A Speech by Hon. Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, delivered in the U. 8. Senate, 
January 28, 1862. Revised by the Author. 

Mr. Davis commenced speaking on the 22d, upon a resolution expelling Senator 
Bright, of Indiana, but gave way for the Senate to go into executive session. On 
the 23d he finished his very able argument on the resolution, and concluded by 
dealing with the subject of emancipation in-rep'y to several Senators, among 
whom were Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, to whom it 
will be noticed he makes allusion. After introducing the subject, and paying a 
high tribute to John Quincy Adams, he spoke as follows: 

I am for putting down this rebellion. I am for visiting the 
: leaders with every punishment that can be constitutionally inflicted. 

-))%So far as you can hang the leaders, I say, in the name of justice 

} ~... and of our country, hang them. So far as you can constitutionally 

forfeit their property—and forfeiting and confiscation are differ- 

ent things—forfeit it. In-confiscation, the property goes into the 

king’s exchequer. In forfeiture, it may go to the king, and will 

go to him, unless there is a different destination expressed; or it 

may go to the public, or it may go to individuals, I say forfeit all 

~ the estate you can constitutionally of those who have taken an 

active part in this rebellion; and instead of vesting it in the nation 

—in the United States, if that is disagreeable to gentlemen—forfeit 

it to the innocent and true and faithful men who have been impoy-. 

erished, and whose families have been reduced to penury and want 

by the ravages of this war. Let it make atonement to them. 

There is a just retribution—in my judgment a constitutional retri- 

bution. Let that retribution be made. You may make it in that 
form without any violation of the Constitution. 

At this point let me put a question to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. While that assembly of sages and of patriots were 
deliberating upon the formation of the Constitution at Philadelphia, 
they despaired at one time of being able to accomplish anything, 
and were about to separate in despair and give up their country in 
hopeless despondency. Franklin advised that they should appeal 
to the throne of grace for instruction and light. That appeal was 
| made, and the fruits were afterward manifested in the adoption of 

the Constitution. Suppose that any member of that convention 
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had proposed to incorporate into the Constitution, in explicit words, 
just the powers for which the gentleman now contends, how many 
votes in the convention would such a constitution have obtained ? 
Tf it could have passed that ordeal, and had come to be submitted, 
as it was directed and advised by the members of the convention 
to be submitted, to the people of the States in convention (not in 
their State government, not to their legislatures, but to the people 
of the States in their power and capacity, sitting in sovereign con- 
vention), how many of the States would have approved of a con- 
stitution containing express provisions granting the powers which 
the gentleman now claims? The Constitution never would have 
been made. 

A few more words, Mr. President, and I have done, and I make 
my humble apology to the Senate for having detained it so 
long. The gentleman said that slavery was the cause of this 
rebellion. In my judgment it has many causes. If the word 
“slavery” had never been spoken in the halls of Congress, there 
would have been no rebellion, as I think. One of the remote 
causes of this rebellion was the acquisition of Texas. I chanced 
to be a member of the other House when the joint resolution 
usurping the treaty-making power was introduced in the House of 
Representatives to admit Texas as a State into the Union. A 
treaty had been negotiated to that effect a few weeks before by 
Mr. Calhoun, as secretary of state for Mr. Tyler. The Democratic 
party, though they wanted to use Tyler to subvert and overthrow 
the party which placed him in power, never intended to make him 
their chief, and themselves never confided any power to him. 
They determined that he and his administration should never have 
the Jeffersonian glory and fame of having added such a ae 
as Texas to the United States of America. 

They therefore voted down that treaty; they would not allow it 
to get a two-third vote in the Senate, which was requisite. In a 
few weeks afterward a joint resolution, admitting Texas, a foreign 
territory, into the Union, was introduced. I say that no constitu- 
tion was ever more palpably and flagitiously violated than was the 
Constitution of the United States by the introduction and passage 
of that resolution. It is preposterous and absurd to say that Con- 
gress, the legislative department of the Government, clothed with 
no part or parcel of the treaty-making power, may admit foreign 
territory into the United States either as Territory or State. I 
voted against it then. It is no precedent tome now. Itis sucha 
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monstrous absurdity that I would not give the act the least con- 
sideration if a parallel proposition were now to be offered. 

What were the fruits of the annexation of Texas? I allude to 
that to show how the woof of vice and of crime is interwoven, 
and how it progresses. Mexico took exception to that act, and she 
marched her army to Corpus Christi, and under Polk’s administra- 
tion that army was met at Palo Alto and at Resaca de la Palma, by 
that old son of Mars, Zachary Taylor, and it was overthrown. 
What did Polk do? He sent a message to Congress declaring that 
American blood had been shed upon American soil, and asking 
Congress to repel the invasion. It is a historical and a geographical 
fact, as demonstrable as such facts can be, that Corpus Christi 
never had been any part of Texas until it was usurped after the 
battle of San Jacinto; that when Texas was one of the Mexican 
states, and one of the Spanish provinces, it had never been any 
part of Texas. What did Congress do? It recognized the war. 

_I voted against the war, and I denounced the position of the Presi- 
dent that American blood had been shed upon American soil as a 
falsehood; and I think that I conclusively proved it to be so in a 
speech that I made upon the subject in the House of Representatives. 

What then took place? As a continuation of that line of policy, 
I say, came the war with Mexico. I voted against recognizing 
that war. I voted against it not only for the reason I have stated, 
but for another reason. I knew that the result of the war would 
be the acquisition of more territory; and that whenever we got 
more territory, this apple of discord, this perpetual, this accursed 
question of negro slavery would again be thrown in to divide and 
to distract the people. I then went out of Congress, and now 
have returned. If I had been present in 1821-I might have voted 
against the Missouri compromise; it is probable I should have dono 
so; but after it had been passed, and had given peace and quiet to 
the land for a generation, I was utterly opposed to its disturbance ; 
and if I had been a member of either House of Congress in 1854, 
I should have voted, and I should have exerted myself to preserve 
that compromise inviolate. When Kansas was sought to be ad- 
mitted, and the Lecompton constitution was pressed upon Congress 
for adoption, I investigated the subject, and I admitted and believed | 
and said publicly and boldly that it was a most outrageous and 
palpable fraud; and if I had been here in 1858 I should have voted 
against the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton constitution. 

Mr. President, I am here as the humblest member of this body ; 
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but I am here not as a factionist, not as a party man. I belong to 
no party. Iam too old; my remaining years on earth are too few 
for me ever to expect to wear another party collar. I am here to 
vote, and to do what I deem to be right upon every question, upon 
every measure, as it comes up in this House, according to the 
lights of my information and of my reason. I am utterly op- 
posed to this emancipation. Oh! in the name of our country, as 
gentlemen hope to restore this Union, to crush out this rebellion, 
to bring the traitors to justice and to condign punishment, let them 
suspend until that consummation any policy or measures which 
introduce discord, Until this war closes in triumphant success, in 
the glorious reconstruction of the Union, in the assertion of the 
majesty of the Constitution and the laws, let us have unity and 
peace among all men who want to bring about these results. 

I was pained, and inexpressibly pained, the other day, when my 
new but most respected friend from Iowa (Mr. Harlan) signified 
his willingness to put arms in the hands of the slaves. When that 
is done, I would say to my friend that all hope of the reconstruc- 
tion of this Union is gone—gone forever. Ob! you do not know 
what horrors such a measure might produce. Recur to your early 
reading; examine again in our Library the history of the insurrec- 
tion in San Domingo, with all its blood and atrocities, the reading 
of which makes human nature shudder. I have seen men refugees 
from the servile insurrection of San Domingo, and the living, 
glowing, horrid colors in which they painted those scenes to me, 
haunt my memory to this day. Read the accounts of the alarm 
produced in Richmond many, many years ago by the meditated 
insurrection by the slave Gabriel; trace the limited, but bloody 
and frightful course of the more recent servile revolt in South- 
ampton. But a few days since, when England seemed to choose 
this time of our division and civil war to pick a quarrel with us, 
both the mother country and Canada sent out a rally ery to the 
fugitive slaves in her provinces to form themselves into companies 
and.regiments to take part in a war against this country, in invad- 
ing the United States, and, no doubt, particularly the slave States. 
When they come as invaders, with arms in their hands, and ad- 
dress to their kindred and their race, who are enslaved by us, 
words of passion and hate and vengeance, and put arms into their 
hands, it will be like letting the young tiger taste of blood. When 
he gets the taste, his savage fury will soon know no bounds, and 
he will glut every infernal passion. 
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Sir, Iam acquainted with the negro race. I have been born in 
the same family with them. I have grown up with them. I have 
played with them. They have shared with me my joys and my 
sorrows. I have shared with them theirs. I own slaves now. 
Next to my wife and my children, I would defend my slaves, and 
would guard them from every wrong; and that is the universal 
sentiment of the slaveholders in my State. I wish you would 
come among us and sce the institution there. My slaves are not 
for sale. There is no money that would buy my faithful and con- 
tented slaves; and they are all so, so faras I know. I have not 
seen a slave chastised for twenty years; and it is a rare occurrence 
that you hear of it in my State. They are clothed well, they are 
fed well, they are housed well, they have every attention of the 
most skillful physicians that the members of the white family 
have. Yes, and in the midst of cholera and pestilence and death, 
their owners stand by them and share the malaria and the infec- 
tion with them. I have seen it done again and again. If it was 
not egotism, I would say that I have performed that part myself, 
without any regard to consequences or the peril of my life, and I 
would do it forever. 

The perpetual agitation of the slave question is what has brought 
on this rebellion. J admit that slavery has been one of the causes; | 
a remote cause, but a pretty powerful one. The cotton States, by 
their slave labor, have become wealthy, and many of their planters 
have princely revenues—from $50,000 to $100,000 a year. This 
wealth has begot pride and insolence and ambition, and these points 
of the Southern character have been displayed most insultingly in 
the halls of Congress. I admit it all. But in these Southern States, 
and among these planters, are some of the truest gentlemen, in the 
highest sense of the word, that I have ever known, and some of 
the purest patriots. I admit, however, that, as a class, the wealthy 
cotton-growers are insolent; they are proud; they are domineer- 
ing; they are ambitious. They have monopolized the Government 
in its honors for forty or fifty years, with few interruptions. When 
they saw the scepter about to depart from them in the election of 
Lincoln, sooner than give up office, and the spoils of office, in their 
mad and wicked ambition they determined to disrupt the old Con- 
federation and to erect a new one, where they would have undis- 
puted power. I am for meeting them in that unholy purpose of 
theirs. I want them met in battle array. Whenever they send an 
army in the field, I want that army met and overthrown. 
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They had some reason to complain of a few old women and 
fanatical preachers and madmen in the Northern States, who were 
always agitating this question; but nine out of ten of the North- 
ern people were sound upon the subject. They were opposed to 
the extension of slavery, and I do not condemn them for that; but 
they were willing to accord to the slaveholder and to the slave 
States all their constitutional rights. 

I think that the last Congress made a great mistake in not 
accepting Mr. Crittenden’s compromise. It would have left the 
cotton States withont a pretext by which they could have deluded 
and misled the masses of the people. The last letter that Old 
Hickory wrote—and there is a gentleman now in this body who 
has it in his possession—said that the tariff was only a pretext for 
the disturbance in the form of nullification in 1832-383; that they 
meditated treason and a separate Southern empire or confedera- 
tion; that they only seized that as the pretext for making their 
outbreak, and that they would next seize upon the slave question 
as another pretext. They have done so. 

Mr. President, both sides have sinned, North and South, the 
extreme men. I could live by these gentlemen who surround me 


' as neighbors, holding my slaves, and they opposed to the institu- 
* tion. I would do it in the most perfect security, and they would 


do it without infringing on any of my rights. I know they would; 
but it is not so with the extreme men; I am afraid it is-not so 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts, to whom I have been 
addressing some of my remarks. I would fain hope it was so, 
and I shall rejoice to find that I am mistaken. But what say some 
of these extreme Northern men about slavery and about the 
Constitution? Here is what one says: 


“The Constitution is a covenant with death and an agreement with hell.”—7he 
Liberator, 
“No union with slaveholders.”—Jbid. 


There is proscription, without condition, inexorable and forever. 
“No union with slaveholders.” It is that fanatical sentiment that 
has brought many of them to curse and to execrate the memory 
of Washington, as well as of the Constitution. Here is what an- 


other of them has said: 

“The anti-slavery party had hoped for and planned disunion because it would 
lead to the development of mankind and the elevation of the black man.”— Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


Phillips gives his sympathies, as the gentleman from Indiana 
gives his, to the Southern confederation, and he says “the South 
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deserved to succeed because she had exhibited better statesmanship 
and more capacity for control.” The Abolitionists subscribe to a 
memorial to Congress that contains this prayer: 


“That amid the varied events which are constantly occurring, and which will 
more and more occur during the momentous struggle in which we are engaged, 
such measures may be adopted as will insure emancipation.” 


That is the great end and object for which many of these fanatics 
‘contend; it is not the re-establishment of the Constitution. I 
want the Constitution re-established as Washington made it. In 
attempting to put down this rebellion and to prevent a revolution, 
I do not want Congress itself to inaugurate and consummate a 
revolution. No, Mr. President, let Congress do its duty in this 
war faithfully, fearlessly. The people are doing theirs; they have 
come up to the rescue of the imperiled capital and Government as 
no people ever came up before. Yea, from the east to the west, 
especially in the free States, they are as one man. Kentucky has 
been invaded. The Confederate government has avowed that it 
will have Kentucky and Maryland and Missouri. They proclaimed, 
when they invaded Kentucky, that Kentucky was necessary to the 
Southern confederation, and they would have it at the cost of 
blood and of conquest. I am for meeting them, not only with 
sword, but with sword and shield, and I am for fighting them to 
extermination until we beat them back, having profaned so out- 
rageously our soil. Our brothers of the northwestern States, and 
of the extreme northwestern States, have come to our rescue with 
a generosity and a devotion and a brotherhood that fill us with 
admiration and gratitude. Never, oh! never were there more 
welcome yisitants to any country. They have seen us; they have 
seen our institutions; we have seen them; we have become better. 
acquainted with each other, and we have learned to esteem each 
other more truthfully and correctly. They are beginning to marry 
our daughters, and we will send our sons to marry their daughters, 
and let us establish a union of hearts and a union of hands that 
will last forever. 

Why, Mr. President, Kentucky has almost peopled the north- 
western States, especially Indiana and Illinois. I have no doubt 
that one fourth of the people of Indiana are either native-born 
Kentuckians or the sons and daughters of native-born Kentuckians. 
They are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. When you offer 
to the Union men of Kentucky the choice, whether they will 
remain united forever with Indiana and Ohio and Illinois, or go 
with Georgia and South Carolina and Florida, they will answer, 
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“ A thousand fold will we be united rather with the Northwest than 
with those distant States. 

They have proved their truth to the Union; they have proved 
their sympathy and their kindred to us. When they were young, 
Kentucky sent forth its chivalry, and shed its blood in their de- 
fense. In Harmer’s and St. Clair’s campaigns the unbroken wil- 
derness was made red with the best blood of Kentucky. At Tippe- 
canoe, in 1811, Indiaria received from Kentucky the same oblation. 
In the war of 1812, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan all had Kentucky 
blood poured out as water to drive the savage foe, both British and 
Indian, from their borders; and never, never was there a call upon 
Kentucky, that her true and brave sons did not go to the defense 
of their common country in these sister States. We felt that these 
States owed us something; but oh! how nobly and truthfully and 
fully are they paying the debt. I have seen mothers and daughters, 
fathers and sons—the whole population assembled all through my 
portion of Kentucky to meet and to greet these coming hosts from 
Ohio and Indiana, to protect their Government, and to protect 
that State which had protected them in bygone days. And oh! 
what meetings they were, what an outpouring of the heart and cf 
all its truest and best sympathies! J have been in their camps, I 
have mingled with their officerss I have conversed with their sol- 
diers, I have addressed their regiments; they have elected me 
honorary member of their regiments. I know your Cills and your 
Nortons, your Harrises, your Heckers, foreigners and natives, who 
are commanders of these regiments. I know that they have as 
nine to one expressed to me that their purpose, and their only 
purpose in waging this war, was the restoration of the Union and 
the vindication of the Government, and not to war upon slavery. 
Thus writes one of them from the camp at Glenn’s Fork, Pulaski 
County, and no doubt this gallant son of Indiana was in the late 
hard-fought battle there. 

“As an Indianian, and a member of the army of the Union, I can not fail to 
express my satisfaction at the just und conservative course of the Louisville /owr- 
autl on the slavery question. Indiana is not fighting for the emancipation of the 
slaves, but for the restoration of law and order. When that shall have been 
accomplished, our mission is ended. 

“Out of the officers and soldiers of the Tenth Indiana, I do not know of one 
Abolitionist. If Congress would legislate for the benefit of white men, and let the 
negro alone, it would be better.” 

And oh! how much better it would be! That is the instinct of 
truth and patriotism, of mind and heart; and that utterance nine 
tenths of the soldiery of the Northwest speak and will speak for- 
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ever. If, sir, you had proposed your measure before this grand 
and all-conquering army had been collected together, and told them 
it was to be a war upon slavery, you would never have had one 
fourth of the host in the field that you have. When a party wins 
power, the best way to preserve it is to use it in moderation, and 
especially within the Constitution. Fanaticism and passion and 
excitement never did and never will wisely legislate for or govern 
any country. Senators, you are supposed to act, not from passion 
and a desire of vengeance and to punish, but from reason and 
patriotism, and right and truth, and eternal justice. If you act 
upon these principles, and allay the swelling passions as they rise 
in your bosoms, I am not afraid to trust you. 

But, Mr. President, these fanatics, these political and social 
demons—your Greeleys, your Cheevers, your Phillipses, and your 
Garrisons—that come here, like spirits from the infernal regions, 
to bring another pandemonium into our councils, to violate the 
Constitution, to walk to the destruction of slavery over all its 
broken fragments, and to oppose Lincoln, as honest and as pure a 
man as lives, because he does not go with them in their extreme 
opposition to slavery—what ought to be done with them? The 
utterances which I have read to you they have dared to give in 
this city. They have desecrated the Smithsonian Institution to the 
utterance of such sentiments. If secessionists or those who sym- 
pathize with them had made the same utterances, they would have 
been sent, and properly sent, to Fort Lafayette or to Fort Warren. 
What should you do with these monsters? I will tell you what I 
would do with them; that horrid monster, Greeley, and those other 
monsters, who are howling over this city like famished wolves after 
slavery—that slavery which was established by the Constitution 
and by Washington. What should be done with them? If I had 
the power, I would take them with the worst “secesh,” and I 
would hang them in pairs. [Sensation.] I wish before God that 
I could inflict that punishment upon them. It would not be too 
severe. They are the agitators; they are disunionists; they are 
the madmen who are willing to call up all the infernal passions and 
all the horrors of servile war, and to disregard utterly the Consti- 
tution, and march triumphantly over its broken, disjected frag- 
ments to attain their unholy purposes, and I am too fearful that 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts sympathizes with 
them. 

Mr. President, I most humbly ask the pardon of the Senate for 
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this desultory, lengthy, and discursive discourse. I trust I have 
wounded the feelings of no gentleman. It was not my puxpose to 
do so; it was far from my purpose. I want the Union restored. 
If it is to be restored, it is by the instrumentality ofthe President 
of the United States. In his integrity and patriotism and truth I 
place implicit confidence. He is a moderate man in his principles. 
He is a just man. Heisawise man. If he were left to his own 
counsels, to the suggestions of his own reason, to the impulses of 
his own heart, if he had a little more of the stern and iron element 
of a Clay or an “Old Hickory,” and would act out his own will, 
and repress the men whose pestilent counsels distract him and 
neutralize his efforts to bring this war to a speedy and to a tri- 
umphant close, I think that he would act his part more nobly and 
with more success. So far as I am concerned, he has my confi- 
dence and my respect. I can clothe him with no power by my 
vote to carry on this war vigorously and successfully, within the 
Constitution, that I will withhold from him. I want the aid of 
Black Republicans and Republicans and Democrats and all, in this 
holy work. I care not what laurels and honors and hopes of 
future emolument and office any man may win. 

J admired, beyond measure almost, the dead hero Lyon. In my 
judgment, he showed himself more of a warrior than any man 
who has yet exhibited himself in the field during this struggle. 
The moment that he detected the purposes of Camp Jackson at 
St. Louis, he moved upon it and captured it and all of its hosts. 
When the traitor Jackson, the disloyal governor of Missouri, issued 
his treasonable proclamation, and fled toward Booneville, the 
active, the dauntless, and the military Lyon was after him with his 
army, and overtook and dispersed his hosts to the wind. Ile and 
Sigel, a foreigner, but a warrior, himself a man of military educa- 
tion, a genius naturally, met the foe at Carthage, and fought a 
small battle, but one of the most perfect battles, in my judgment, 
of which history gives any record. Then the enemy returned in 
a vast host to Springfield. With an inferior army, Lyon and Sigel 
met them again. Two regiments were at Rolla that ought to have 
been sent to reinforce them, but they were not sent; if they had 
been, our arms might have won the day. Lyon, to save the cause 
of his country and of Missouri, made the battle. He rushed into 
the thickest of the fight, and he fell a voluntary martyr to his 
country’s cause, and then Sigel made one of the most masterly re- 
treats that I have read of. I wish that that dead hero was now 
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alive, again to marshal our armies to victory and to help to deliver 
the country from its imperiled condition. Mr. President, let any 
warrior come who has capacity to bring it to a close or to con- 
tribute materially to its success, I care not what his politics, I give 
him my faith, my support, my admiration, my gratitude, and so 
will my State, or the Union portion of it. We want the assistance 
of everybody, of every Union man to bring this war to a close, 
and we trusted, before I left home, and I still trust, that these dis- 
cordant questions, these measures which must divide us, will be 
left unattempted, at least’ until the war has crushed out the most 
wicked and infamous rebellion that ever was made in the tide of 
time. 


AFRICAN SLAVERY, 


THE CORNER-STONE OF THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY. 


A Speech by Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederate 
States of America, delivered at the Atheneum, Savannah, March 22, 1861. 


The Mayor, who presided, introduced the speaker with a fewypertinent remarks, 
and Mr. Stephens was greeted with deafening rounds of applause, after which he 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. Mayor anp GENTLEMEN OF THE CoMMITTEE, AND FELLow- 
Cirizexs—For this reception, you will please accept my most pro- 
found and sincere thanks. The compliment is doubtless intended 
as much, or more perhaps, in honor of the occasion, and my pub- 
lic position in connection with the great events now crowding 
upon us, than to me personally and individually. It is, however, 
none the less appreciated on that account. We are in the midst 
of one of the greatest epochs in our history. The last ninety days 
will mark one of the most memorable eras in the history of modern 
civilization. 

[There was a general call from the outside of the building for the speaker to go 


out; that there were more outside than in. The Mayor rose and requested silonce 
at the doors; said Mr. Stephens’s health would not permit him to speak in the 
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open air. Mr. Stephens said he would leave it to the audience whether he should 
proceed indoors or out. There was a general cry indoors, as the ladies—a large 
number of whom were present—could not hear outside. Mr. Stephens said that 
the accommodation of the ladies would determine the question, and he would pro- 
ceed where he was. At this point the uproar and clamor outside were greater still 
for the speaker to go out on the steps. This was quieted by Col. Lawton, Col. tore- 
man, Judge Jackson, and Mr. J. W. Owens, going out and stating the facts of the 
case to the dense mass of men, women, and children who were outside, and 
entertaining them in short, brief speeches, Mr. Stephens all this time quietly sitting 
down until the furor subsided.] 


Mr. Stephens rose and said—When perfect quiet is restored I 
shall proceed. I can not speak as long as there is any noise or 
confusion. I shall take my time. JI feel as though I could spend 
the night with you, if necessary. [Loud applause.] I very much 
regret that every one who desires can not hear what I have to 
say, not that I have any display to make, or anything very enter- 
taining to present; but such views as I have to give I wish al, 
not only in this city, but in this State, and throughout our Con- 
federated Republic, could hear, who have a desire to hear them. 

I was remarking that we were passing through one of the 
greatest revolutions in the annals of the world. Seven States 
have, within the last three months, thrown off an old government, 
and formed a new. This revolution has been signally marked, up 
to this time, by the fact of its having been accomplished without 
the loss of a single drop of blood. [Applause.] This new con- 
stitution, or form of government, constitutes the subject to which 
your attention will be partly invited. 

In reference to it, I make this first general remark: It amply 
secures all our ancient rights, franchises, and privileges. All the 
great principles of Magna Charta are retained in it. No citizen is 

_ deprived of life, liberty, or property but by the judgment of his 
x ers, under the laws of the land. The great principle of religious 
> Uberty, which was the honor and pride of the old Constitution, is 
“still maintained and secured. All the essentials of the old Con- 
"stitution, which have endeared it to the hearts of the American 
people, have been preserved and perpetuated. [Applause.] Some 
changes have been made; of these I shall speak presently. Some 

of these I should have preferred not to have been made, but these 
perhaps meet the cordial approbation of a majority of this 
audience, if not an overwhelming majority of the people of the 
Confederacy. Of them, therefore, I will not speak. But other 
important changes do meet my cordial approbation. They form 
great improvements on the old Constitution. So, taking the whole 

new Constitution, I have no hesitancy in giving it as my judgment 

that it is decidedly better than the old. [Applause.] Allow me 
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briefly to allude to some of these improvements. The question 
of building up class interests, or fostering one branch of industry 
to the prejudice of another, under the exercise of the revenue 
power, which gave us so much trouble under the old Constitution, 
is put at rest forever under the new. We allow the imposition 
of no duty with a view of giving advantages to one class of per- 
sons, in any trade or business, over those of another. All, under 
our system, stand upon the same broad principles of perfect 
‘equality. Honest labor and enterprise are left free and unre- 
stricted in whatever pursuit they may be engaged. This subject 
came well nigh causing a rupture of the old Union, under the lead 
of the gallant Palmetto State, which lies on our border, in 1833, 
This old thorn*of the tariff, which occasioned the cause of so 
much irritation in the old body politic, is removed forever from 
the new. [Applause.] Again, the subject of internal improve- 
ments, under the power of Congress to regulate commerce, is put 
at rest under our system. The power claimed by construction 
under the old Constitution was, at least, a doubtful one—it rested 
solely upon construction. We, of the South, generally apart from 
considerations of constitutional principles, opposed its exercise 
upon grounds of expediency and justice. Notwithstanding this 
opposition, millions of money in the common Treasury had been 
drawn for such purposes. Our opposition sprung from no hostility 
- to commerce, or all necessary aids for facilitating it. With us it 
was simply a question upon whom the burden should fall. In 
Georgia, for instance, we had done as much for the cause of in- 
ternal improvements as any other portion of the country, accord- 
ing to population and means. We have stretched out lines of 
railroads from the seaboard to the mountains; dug down the hills 
and filled up the valleys at a cost of not less than $25,000,000. 
All this was done to open up an outlet for our products of the in- 
terior, and those to the west of us, to reach the marts of the 
world. No State was in greater need of such facilities than 
Georgia, but we had not asked that these works should be made 
by appropriations out of the common Treasury. The cost of the 
grading, the superstructure, and equipments of our roads was 
borne by those who entered upon the enterprise. Nay, more, not 
only the cost of the iron, no small item in the aggregate cost, was 
borne in the same way, but we were compelled to pay into the 
common Treasury several millions of dollars for the privilege of 
importing the iron after the price was paid for it abroad. What 
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justice was there in taking this money, which our people paid 
into the common Treasury on the importation of our iron, 
and applying it to the improvement of rivers and harbors else- 
where? 

The true principle is, to subject commerce of every locality to 
whatever burdens may be necessary to facilitate it. If Charleston 
harbor needs improvement, let the commerce of Charleston bear 
the burden. Ifthe mouth of the Savannah River has to be cleared 
out, let the sea-going navigation which is benefited by it bear the 
burden. So with the mouths of the Alabama and Mississippi riv- 
ers. Just as the products of the interior, our cotton, wheat, corn, 
and other articles have to bear the necessary rates of freight over 
our railroads to reach the seas. This is again the broad principle 
of perfect equality and justice. [Applause.] And it is specially 
held forth and established in our new Constitution. 

Another feature to which I will allude is, that the new Consti- 
tution provides that cabinet ministers and heads of departments 
shall have the privilege of scats upon the floor of the Senate and 
House of Representatives—shall have the right to participate in the 
debates and discussions upon the various subjects of administra- 
tion: I should have preferred that this provision should have gone 
further, and allowed the President to select his constitutional ad- 
visers from the Senate and House of Representatives. That would 
have conformed entirely to the practice in the British Parliament, 
which, in my judgment, is one of the wisest provisions in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. It is the only feature that saves that government. 
It is that whleh gives it stability in its facility to change its ad- 
ministration. Ours, as it is, is a great approximation to the right 
principle. 

Under the old Constitution a secretary of the Treasury, for in- 
stance, had no opportunity, save by his annual reports, of present- 
ing any scheme or plan of finance or other matter. He had no 
opportunity of explaining, expounding, enforcing, or defending his 
views of policy; his only resort was through the medium of an 
organ. In the British Parliament the premier brings in his budget, 
and stands before the nation responsible for its every item. If itis 
indefensible, he falls before the attacks upon it, as he ought to. 
This will now be the case to a limited extent under our system, 
Our heads of departments can speak for themselves and the ad- 
ministration, in behalf of its entire policy, without resorting to 
the indirect and highly objectionable medium of a newspaper. It 
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is to be greatly hoped that under our system we shall never have 
what is known as a government organ. [Rapturous applause.] 

[A noise again arose from the clamor of the crowd outside, who 
wished to hear Mr, Stephens, and for some moments interrupted 
him. The Mayor rose and called on the police to preserve order. 
Quiet being restored, Mr. 8. proceeded.] 

Another change in the Constitution relates to the length of the 
tenure of the Presidential office. In the new Constitution it is six 
years instead of four, and the President rendered ineligible for re- 
election. Thisis certainly a decidedly conservative change. It will 
remove from the incumbent all temptation to use his office or exert 
the powers confided to him for any objects of personal ambition. 
The only incentive to that higher ambition which should move 
and actuate one holding such high trusts in his hands will be the 
good of the people, the advancement, prosperity, happiness, safety, 
honor, and true glory of the Confederacy. [Applause.] 

But not to be tedious in enumerating the numerous changes for 
the better, allow me to allude to one other—though last, not 
least: The new Constitution has put at rest, forever, all agitating 
questions relating to our peculiar institution—African slavery as it\, 
exists among us—the proper status of the negro in our form of civ- 
ilization. This was the immediate cause of the late rupture and ° 
- present revolution. Jefferson, in his forecast, had anticipated this, 
as the ‘‘rock upon which the old Union would split.” He was 
right. What was conjecture with him is now a realized fact. But 
whether he fully comprehended the great truth upon which that 
rock stood and stands, may be doubted. The prevailing ideas en- 
tertained by him and most of the leading statesmen at the time of 
the formation of the old Constitution were, that the enslavement ¢ 
of the African was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was( 
wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically. It was an™ 
evil they knew not well how to deal with, but the general opinion 
of the men of that day was that, somehow or other, in the order 
of Providence, the institution would be evanescent and pass away. 
This idea, though not incorporated in the Constitution, was the 
prevailing idea at the time. The Constitution, it is true, secured 
every essential guaranty to the institution while it should last, and 
hence no argument can be justly used against the constitutional 
guaranties thus secured, because of the common sentiment of the 
day. Those ideas, however, were fundamentally wrong. They 
rested upon the assumption of the equality of races, This was an 
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error. It was a sandy foundation, and the idea of a government 
built upon it; when the “storm came and the wind blew, it 
jeu.” 

Our new government is founded upon exactly the opposite idea; 
its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests upon the great truth 


that the negro is not equal to the white man. That slavery— 


{ subordination to the superior race—is his natural and moral con- 


/ dition. [Applause.] 


This, our new government, is the first in the history of the 
world based upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral 
truth. This truth has been slow in the process of its develop- 
ment, like all other truths in the various departments of science. 
It has been so even among us. Many who hear me, perhaps, can 
recollect well that this truth was not generally admitted even 
within their day. The errors of the past generation still clung to 
many as late as twenty years ago. Those at the North who still 
cling to these errors, with a zeal above knowledge, we justly de- 
nominate fanatics. All fanaticism springs from an aberration of 
the mind—from a defect in reasoning. It is a species of insanity. 
One of the most striking characteristics of insanity, in many in- 
stances, is forming correct conclusions from fancied or erroneous 
premises; so with the anti-slavery fanatics; their conclusions are 
right, if their premises are. They assume that the negro is equal, 
and hence conclude that he is entitled: to equal privileges and rights 
with the white man. If their premise were correct, their conclu- 
sion would be logical and just; but their premise being wrong, 
their whole argument fails. I recollect once of having heard a 
gentleman from one of the Northern States, of great power and 
ability, announce in the House of Representatives, with imposing 
effect, that we of the South would be compelled, ultimately, to 
yield upon this subject of slavery; that it was as impossible to war 
successfully against a principle in politics, as it was in physics or 
mechanics. That the principle would ultimately prevail. That 
we, in maintaining slavery as it exists with us, were warring against 
a principle, a principle founded in nature, the principle of the equal- 
ity of man. The reply I made to him was, that upon his own 
grounds we should succeed, and that he and his associates in their 
crusades against our institutions, would ultimately fail. The truth 
announced that it was as impossible to war successfully-against a 
principle in politics as in physics and mechanics, I admitted, but 
told him that it was he and those acting with him who were war- 
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ring against a principle. They were attempting to make things 
equal which the Creator had made unequal. 

In the conflict thus far, success has been on our side, complete 
throughout the length and breadth of the Confederate States. Itis 
upon this, as I have stated, our social fabric is firmly planted, and I 
can not permit myself to doubt the ultimate success of a full recogni- 
tion of this principle throughout the civilized and enlightened world. 

As T have stated, the truth of this principle may be slow in de- 
velopment, as all truths are, and ever have been, in the various 
branches of science. It was so with the principles announced by 
Galileo; it was so with Adam Smith and his principles of political 
economy. It was so with Harvey and his theory of the circulation 
of the blood. It is stated that not a single one of the medical pro- 
fession, living at the time of the announcement of the truths made 
by him, admitted them. Now, they are universally acknowledged. 
May we not, therefore, look with confidence to the ultimate uni- 
versal acknowledgment of the truths upon which our system rests? 
It is the first government ever instituted upon principles in strict 
conformity to nature, and the ordination of Providence, in furnish- 
ing the materials of human society. Many governments have been 
founded upon the principle of the enslavement of certain classes; 
but the classes thus enslaved were of the same race and in violation 
of the laws of nature. Our system commits no such violation of 
nature’s laws. The negro by nature, or by the curse against Ca- 
naan, is fitted for that condition which he occupies in our system. 
The architect, in the construction of buildings, lays the foundation 
with proper materials—the granite—then comes the brick or the 
marble. The substratum of our society is made of the material 
fitted by nature for it, and by experience we know that it is best 
not only for the superior, but for the inferior race that it should be 
so. It is, indeed, in conformity with the ordinance of the Creator. 
It is not for us to inquire into the wisdom of His ordinances or to 
question them. For His own purposes He has made one race to 
differ from another, as He has made ‘one star to differ from an- 
other in glory.” 

The great objects of humanity are best attained, when con- 
formed to His laws and decrees, in the formation of governments 
as well as in all things else. Our Confederacy is founded upon 
principles in strict conformity with these laws. This stone which 
was rejected by the first builders, ‘‘is become the chief stone of the 
corner” in our new edifice. [Applause.] ’ 
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I have been asked, what of the future? It has been appre- 
hended by some that we would have arrayed against us the civil- 
ized world. I care not who or how many they may be, when we 
stand upon the eternal principles of truth we are obliged and must 
triumph. [Immense applause.] 

Thousands of people who begin to understand these truths are 
not yet completely out of the shell. They do not see them in their 
length and breadth. We hear much of the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of the barbarous tribes of Africa. In my judgment, 
those ends will never be attained, but by first teaching them the 
lesson taught to Adam, that ‘‘in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread” [applause], and teaching them to work, and feed, and 
clothe themselves. But to pass on: some have propounded the 
inquiry, whether it is practicable for us to go on with the Con- 
federacy without further accessions? Nave we the means and 
ability to maintain nationality among the powers of the earth? 
On this point I would barely say, that as anxiously as we all have 
been and are for the Border States, with institutions similar with 
ours, to join us, still we are abundantly able to maintain our posi- 
tion, even if they should ultimately make up their minds not to 
cast their destiny with ours. That they ultimately will join us— 
be compelled to do it—is my confident belief, but we can get on 
very well without them, even if they should not. 

We have all the essential elements of a high national career. 
The idea has been given out at the North, and even in the Border 
States, that we are too small and too weak to maintain a separate 
nationality. This is a great mistake. In extent of territory we 
embrace 564,000 square miles and upward. This is upward of 
200,000 square miles more than was included within the limits of 
the original thirteen States. It is an area of country more than 
double the territory of France or the Austrian Empire. France, 
in round numbers, has but 212,000 square miles. Austria, in 
round numbers, has 248,000 square miles. Ours is greater than 
both combined. It is greater than all France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Great Britain, including England, Ireland, and Scotland together. 
In population we have upward of eight millions, according to the 
census of 1860; this includes white and black. The entire popu- 
lation, including white and black, of the original thirteen States, 
was less than 4,000,000 in 1790, and still less in 76, when the in- 
dependence of our fathers was achieved. If they, with a less popu- 
lation, dared maintain their independence against the greatest 
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power on earth, shall we have any apprehension of maintaining 
ours now ? 

In point of material wealth and resources we are greatly in 
advance of them. The taxable property of the Confederate States 
can not be less than $22,000,000,000, This, I think, I venture but 
little in saying, may be considered as five times more than the 
colonies possessed at the time they achieved their independence. 
Georgia alone possessed last year, according to the report of our 
Controller-General, $672,000,000 of taxable property. The debts 
of the seven Confederate States sum up, in the aggregate, less than 
$18,000,000; while the existing debts of the other of the late 
United States sum up, in the aggregate, the enormous amount of 
$174,000,000. . This is without taking into the account the heavy 
city debts, corporation debts, and railroad debts, which press, and 
will continue to press, a heavy incubus upon the resources of those 
States. These debts, added to others, make a sum total not much 
under $500,000,000. With such an area of territory—with such 
au amount of population—with a climate and soil unsurpassed by 
any on the face of the earth—with such resources already at our 
command—with productions which control the commerce of. the 
world, who can entertain any apprehensions as to our success, 
whether others join us or not? . 

It is true, I believe, I state but the common sentiment, when I 
declare my earnest desire that the Border States should join us. 
The differences of opinion that existed among us anterior to seces- 
sion related more to the policy in securing that result by co- 
operation than from any Coren. upon the ultimate security we 
all looked to in common. 

These differences of opinion were more in reference to policy 
than principle, and as Mr. Jefferson said in his inaugural, in 1801, 
after the heated contest preceding his election, there might be dif- 
ferences in opinion without differences in principle, and that all, 
to some extent, had been Federalists and all Republicans; so it 
may now be said of us, that whatever differences of opinion as to 
the best policy in having a co-operation with our border sister 
Slave States, if the worst come to the worst, that as we were all 
co-operationists, we are now all for independence, whether they 
come or not. [Continued applause. ] 

In this connection I take this occasion to state that I was not 
without grave and serious apprehension, that if the worst came to 
the worst, and cutting loose from the old government would be 
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the only remedy for our safety and security, it would be attended 
with much more serious ills than it has been as yet. Thus far we 
have seen none of those incidents which usually attend revolutions. 
No such material as such convulsions usually throw up has been 
seen. Wisdom, prudence, and patriotism have marked every step 
of our progress thus far. This augurs well for the future, and it is 
a matter of sincere gratification to me, that I am enabled to make 
the declaration of the men I met in the Congress at Montgomery 
(I may be pardoned for saying this), an abler, wiser—a more con- 
servative, deliberate, determined, resolute, and patriotic body of 
men I never met in my life. [Great applause.] Their works speak 
for them; the Provisional Government speaks for them; the Con- 
stitution of the permanent Government will be a lasting monu- 
ment of their worth, merit, and statesmanship. [Applause.] 

But to return to the question of the future: What is to be the 
result of this revolution? 

Will everything, commenced so well, continue as it has begun ? 
In reply to this anxious inquiry, I can only say it all depends upon 
ourselves. A young man starting out in life on his majority, with 
health, talent, and ability, under a favoring Providence, may be 
said to be the architect of his own fortunes, His destinies are in 
his own hands. He may make for himself a name of honor or dis- 
honor, according to his own acts. If he plants himself upon truth, 
integrity, honor, and uprightness, with industry, patience, and 
energy, he can not fail of success. So it is with us; we are a 
young Republic, just entering upon the arena of nations; we will 
be the architect of our own fortunes. Our destiny, under Provi- 
dence, is in our own hands. With wisdom, prudence, and states- 
manship on the part of our public men, and intelligence, virtue, 
and patriotism on the part of the people, success, to the full mea- 
sures of our most sanguine hopes, may be looked for. But if we 
become divided—if schisms arise—if dissensions spring up—if 
factions are engendered-—if party spirit, nourished by unboly per- 
sonal ambition, shall rear its hydra head, I have no good to proph- 
esy for you. ‘Without intelligence, virtue, integrity, and patriot- 
ism on the part of the people, no republic or representative 
government can be durable or stable. 

We have intelligence, and virtue, and patriotism. All that is 
required is to cultivate and perpetuate these. Intelligence will not 
do without virtue. France was a nation of philosophers. These 
philosophers became Jacobins, They lacked that virtue, that de- 
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votion to moral principle, and that patriotism which is essential to 
good government. Organized upon principles of perfect justice 
and right—seeking amity and friendship with all other powers—I 
see no obstacle in the way of our upward and onward progress. 
Our growth, by accessions from other States, will depend greatly 
upon whether we present to the world, as I trust we shall, a bet- 
ter government than that to which they belong. If we do this, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas can not hesitate long; 
neither can Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. They will neces- 
sarily gravitate to us by an imperious law. We made ample pro- 
vision in our Constitution for the admission of other States; it is 
more guarded, and wisely so, I think, than the old Constitution on 
the same subject, but not too guarded to receive them as fast as it 
may be proper. Looking to the distant future, and, perhaps, not 
very distant either, it is not beyond the range of possibility, and 
even probability, that all the great States of the Northwest shall 
gravitate this way as well as Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, etc. Should they do so, our doors are wide enough to re- 
ceive them, but not until they are ready to assimilate with us in 
principle. 

The process of disintegration in the old Union may be expected 
to go on with almost absolute certainty. We are now the nucleus 
of a growing power, which, if we are true to ourselves, our des- 
tiny, and high mission, will become the controlling power on this 
continent. To what extent accession will go on in the process of 
time, or where it will end, the future will determine. So far as it 
concerns States of the old Union, they will be upon no such prin- 
ciple of reconstruction as now spoken of, but upon reorganization 
and new assimilation. [Loud applause.] Such are some of the 
glimpses of the future as I catch them. 

But at first we must necessarily meet with the inconveniences, 
and difficulties, and embarrassments incident to all changes of 
government. These will be felt in our postal affairs and changes 
in the channel of trade. These inconveniences, it is to be hoped, 
will be but temporary, and must be borne with patience and for- 
bearance. 

As to whether we shall have war with our late confederates, or 
whether all matters of differences between us shall be amicably 
settled, I can only say that the prospect for a peaceful adjustment 
is better, so far as I am informed, than it has been. 

The prospect of war is at least not so threatening as it has been. 
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The idea of coercion shadowed forth in President Lincoln’s In- 
augural seems not to be followed up thus far so vigorously as was _ 
expected. Fort Sumter, it is believed, will soon be evacuated. 
What course will be pursued toward Fort Pickens and the other 
forts on the Gulf, is not so well understood. It is to be greatly 
desired that all of them should be surrendered. Our object is 
Peace, not only with the North, but with the world. All matters 
relating to the public property, public liabilities of the Union 
when we were members of it, we are ready and willing to adjust 
and settle, upon the principles of right, equality and good faith. 
War can be of no more benefit to the North than to us. The idea 
of coercing us, or subjugating us, is utterly preposterous. Whether 
the intention of evacuating Fort Sumter is to be received as an 
evidence of a desire for a peaceful solution of our difficulties with 
the United States, or the result of necessity, I will not undertake 
to say. JI would fain hope the former. Rumors are afloat, 
however, that it is the result of necessity. All I can say to you, 
therefore, on that point is, keep your armor bright and your 
powder dry. [Enthusiastic applause. | 

The surest way to secure peace is to show your ability to main- 
tain your rights. The principles and position of the present 
Administration of the United States—the Republican party— 
present some puzzling questions. While it is a fixed principle with 
them never to allow the increase of a foot of slave territory, they 
seem to be equally determined not to part with an inch “of the 
accursed soil.” Notwithstanding their clamor against the institu- 
tion, they seem to be equally opposed to getting more, or letting 
go what they have got. They were ready to fight on the accession 
of Texas, and are equally ready to fight now on her secession. 
Why is this? How can this strange paradox be accounted for? 
There seems to be but one rational solution, and that is, notwith- 
standing their professions of humanity, they are disinclined to give 
up the benefits they derive from slave labor. Their philanthropy 
yields to their interest. The idea of enforcing the laws has but 
one object, and that is a collection of the taxes raised by slave 
labor to swell the fund necessary to meet their heavy appropria- 
tions. The spoils is what they are after, though they come from 
the labor of the slave. [Continued applause.] 

Mr. Stephens reviewed at some length the extravagance and 
profligacy of appropriations by the Congress of the United States 
for several years past, and in this connection took occasion to 
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allude to another one of the great improvements in our new Con- 
stitution, which is a clause prohibiting Congress from appropriat- 
ing any money from the Treasury except by a two-thirds vote, 
unless it be for some object which the Executive may say is neces- 
sary to carry on the Government. 

When it is thus asked for and estimated, he continued, the ma- 
jority may appropriate. This was a new feature. 

Our fathers had guarded the assessment of taxes by insisting 
that representation and taxation should go together. This was 
inherited from the mother country—England. It was one of the 
principles upon which the Revolution had been fought. Our 
fathers also provided in the old Constitution that all appropriation 
bills should originate in the Representative branch of Congress; 
but our new Constitution went a step further, and guarded not 
only the pockets of the people, but also the public money, after it 
was taken from their pockets. 

He alluded to the difficulties and embarrassments which seemed 
to surround the question of a peaceful solution of the controversy 
with the old Government. How can it be done? is perplexing 
many minds. The President seems to think that he can not recog- 
nize our independence, nor can he, with and by the advice of thé 
Senate, do so. The Constitution makes no such provision. A 
general convention of all the States has been suggested by some. 
Without proposing to solve the difficulty, he barely made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

That as the admission of States by Congress under the Consti- 
tution was an act of legislation, and in the nature of a contract or 
compact between the States admitted and the others admitting, 
why should not this contract or compact be regarded as of like 
character with all other civil contracts—liable to be rescinded by 
mutual agreement of both parties? The seceding States have 
rescinded it on their part. Why can not the whole question be 
settled, if the North desire peace, simply by the Congress, in both 
branches, with the concurrence of the President, giving their con- 
sent to the separation, and a recognition of our independence? 
This he merely offered as a suggestion, as one of the ways in which 
it might be done with much less violence to constructions of the 
Constitution than many other acts of that Government. [Ap- 
plause.] The difficulty has to be solved in some way or other— 
this may be regarded as a fixed fact. 

Several other points were alluded to by Mr. S., particularly as to 
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the policy of the new Government toward foreign nations and our 
commercial relations with them. Free trade, as far as practicable, 
would be the policy of this Government. No higher duties would 
be imposed on foreign importation than would be necessary to 
support the Government upon the strictest economy. 

In olden times the olive branch was considered the emblem of 
peace. We will send to the nations of the earth another and far 
more potential emblem of the same—the Corron Pranr. The 
present duties were levied with a view of meeting the present 
necessities and exigencies, in preparation for war, if need be; but 
if we had peace—and he hoped we might—and trade should 
resume its proper course, a duty of ten per cent. upon foreign 
importations, it was thought, might be sufficient to meet the 
expenditures of the Government. If some articles should be left 
on the free list, as they now are, such as breadstuffs, etc., then, of 
course, duties upon others would have to be higher—but in no 
event to an extent tc embarrass trade and commerce. He con- 
cluded in an earnest appeal for union and harmony, on the part of 
all the people, in support of the cammon cause, in which we are 
all enlisted, and upon the issues of which such great consequences 
depend. 

If, said he, we are true to ourselves, true to our cause, true to 
our destiny, true to our high mission, in presenting to the world 
the highest type of civilization ever exhibited by man, there will 
be found in our lexicon no such word as Fail. 

Mr. Stephens took his seat amid a burst of enthusiasm and ap- 
plause such as the Atheneum has never displayed within its walls 
within ‘the recollection of the oldest inhabitant.” 
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